Section V
ENGLAND UNDER THE REFORM ACT
CHAPTER XXII
OWEN AND THE TRADE UNIONS
iHE 1832 revolution, consequently, had handed political
power over to the middle class from the aristocracy. The new
rulers indeed contrived for many years to act through members
of the upper class. Scarcely a member of the Grey Cabinet was
not either a peer or an heir to an old or recent peerage. But
these Whigs, and in due course the Tories who succeeded them
in office, wrere directly responsive to middle-class opinion and
needs. They were even less than the old Governments respon-
sive to working-class opinion, for they had now no fear of it.
The working class had been kept outside, and the exclusion
was entirely successful.
But no man, as Juvenal says, ever became utterly abomin-
able all at once; many members of the new Parliament which
met after the passing of the Bill had their minds filled, as by
the swirl of dust that had not settled, with the diplomatically
vague catchwords of liberty which had been shouted during
the struggle. Under the influence of what severer critics like
Bright were to condemn as thoughtless good-nature they passed
in 1833 the first effective Factory Act, which was even more
significant for the promise of future benefits than for its own
provisions. Other Factory Acts existed, but they had been
nullified by the absence of machinery to enforce them. But this
Act appointed four inspectors for that purpose, thereby ensur-
ing that not only it but all subsequent Acts would be better
obeyed. Moreover, the investigations of these inspectors and
the facts which they brought out were largely responsible for
pushing later Parliaments further along the path of industrial
legislation which most of the M.P.'s disliked and feared.
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